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ABSTRACT 

A study vas conducted to assess and a 
school student aspirations for post-secondary educati 
intends to shed some light as to why or vhy not a Ver 
student will aspire to further education, the content 
aspiration, and factors which determine that aspirati 
discussed include: (1) correlation between the aspira 
the continuation rate, (2) variables that account for 
rates, (3) high school student preference for specifi 
services, (4) analysis of educational aspiration, and 
continuation rates. Results are given. (CK) 
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INTRODUCTION 



An underlying assumption of this study is that 
Ver'nont's educational leaders and decision-makers con- 
tinually strive to improve the opportunity of Vermonters 
to gain post-secondary education and to improve the 
quality of that opportunity. 

Central to these concerns is the Vermont reality 
of access to and as piration for post-secondary education. 
This study attempts to assess and account for high school 
student aspirations for post- secondary education. This 
study intends to shed some light as to why or why not a 
Vermont high school student will aspire to further edu- 
cation, the content of that aspiration, and factors which 
deternine that aspiration. 

This Preliminary Report is but one part of a three 
part study which also will include an examination of 
"aspirations*' ar»i0ng adult Vermonters for post-secondary 
education, and a proposal for an inventory for a state- 
wide mf orm.ation system for post- secondary educational 
planning. These last two parts of the study will be 
completed shortly, 

in many cases our research to date, in an attempt 
to answer one question, has given rise to another which 
deserves attention. We have attempted to point these 
out as we present our findings. We hope this study will 
provoke discussion which will lead to fruitful new re- 
search, follow-up^ and action. We are prepared to help 
any group make better use of the data and findings we 
review in this Report . This Report , although complete 
in some sense, is interim and should not be considered 
as conclusive or even complete until other aspects of the 
research in progress are brought together. 
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Review of Major Findings and Recommendations 

for Action 



In this section we have attempted to sort out the 
major findings of our research to date. In addition, 
we have suggested some follow-up activities geared 
either to further research and verification, or to the 
actual application of this research to help attack some 
of the problems related to post- secordary education 
access. We do not believe that our suggestions should 
be accepted literally. Rather, we hope that what we 
offe-r will stimulate further thought and action. 



I • The Aspiration Rate Is Higher Than Continuation Rate 
FINDINGS: 

There is a wide disparity between a high school stu- 
dent' s aspiration to attend some form of pos tsecondary 
education (68.91), and his actual enrollment and contin- 
uation into postsecondary education (4Sl). The aspira- 
tion rate to attend some form of college is 57%, but the 
actual continuing rate into college is 40%. It is obvi- 
ous, then^ that there are significant obstacles to access 
encountered when a Vermont student attempts to translate 
his aspiration to continue his education into actual post- 
secondary school enrollment. 

When we initiated the high school component of the 
Access Study we did not assume that this aspiration rate 
would be so high. Hence, we did not focus our research 
on the causes of this wide ''reach- grasp'' disparity* At 
this time we do not know the variables which account for 
the disparity. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We would urge research into the problem of this 
''reach-grasp' disparity to attempt to identify those 
crucial obstacles or variables which do account for the 
^ disparity between high school students' aspirations and 

ERJC his actual continuation in postsecondary education. 



This recommended additional research could take the 
form of a follow-up study this fall to determine where 
high school students are continuing their education and; 
more important, why students v/ith aspirations to continue 
are not continuing. 

Next, we would suggest thai fhe findings of this 
recommended study be translated into policies and programs 
under the leadership of a hoped for statewide higher educa- 
tion co-ordinating mechanism which v/ould be aimed at sys- 
tematically reducing the disparity betw^^en aspiration and 
continuation , 

Variables That Account For Aspiration Rates 
FINDINGS: 

While family income does have a consistent and sig- 
nificant impact on all of the variables we studied that 
are linked to a student's aspiration for post- secondary 
education, family income does not necessarily directly 
determine aspiration. 

Rather, the most crucial factors which influence 
aspiration are (1) the influence of close high school 
friends (peer- groups) and (2) parents and teachers. 
More directly linked variables, but less tangible* 
variables arc (1) the student's perceived utility of 
post-secondary education^ and (2) his feelings of 
academic sel f- worth. 

We found that aspirations for post-secondary educa- 
tion seem formed prior to entrance to high school. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

V/e feel that aspiration rates can be changed more 
effectively by concentrating special programs that are 
directed toward peer groups and parents/teachers rather 
than exclusively on the family income problem. Also, 
that these program efforts be initiated at the elementary 
school level. 
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We would also suggest tl^t in terms of prograiTi plan- 
ning, efforts organized to change aspiration levels should 
be based upon well-organized co-operation between elemen- 
tary, secondary and post-secondary planners and officials. 

III. High School Student Preference for Specific 
Post* secondary Services 

FINDINGS: 

High school students aspiring to continue their 
education have indicated the following preference for 
services : 

(1) 31.4% University 

(2) 27.8% 2-year college 

(3) 17 % 4-year college 

(4) 12 i Trade Schools 

(5) 4.7?; Apprenticeships and Armed Forces 

We have already addressed the problem that the aspira- 
tion race does not become translated into enrollment rates. 
Herd we are concerned with how well particular existing 
educaLional services (supplies) are distributed to corres- 
pond to the distribution of student demand for more 
services . 

The demand for university services and 2-year college 
services is very high, and the preference for the 4-year 
college seems relatively low. The demand for trade schools 
and related apprenticeships is relatively substantial. 

RECOMMENDATIONS; 

We recommend that more research and policy-making 
attention be given to the questions arising from these 
findings. For example, how should the high demand for 
two-year colleges be dealt with by a rational process of 
priority-setting, program planning, .and funding alloca- 
tions for public higher education in Vermont? Or what 
accounts for only a 17% first choice preference for the 
four-year colleges and what can and should be done about 
O it? 
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Some of our existing data can help in explanatici* 
of these questions and some additional research may have 
to be undertaken. 
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Analysis of the Access' Problem 



In order to assuss the problem of access to post* 
secondary education for high school students in the 
state> four major investigations arc necessary: 

1) An analysis of the aspirations of high 
school students to provide an estimate 
of expectations held. 

2) an analvsis of rates of attendance of stu- 
dents in post-secondary institutions to 
provide a basis for comparison of aspira- 
tions and the subsequent translation of 
those aspirations into actual school or 
college attendance. 

3) an analysis of reasons stated for not as- 
piring to post- secondary education to 
determine at least some ostensible barriers 
to access. 

4) an analysis of the reasons for non-attendance 
at the institution of choice for those whose 
aspirations were not attained to provide in- 
formation for the development of policy in 
order to decrcc4oe the disparity between a 
student's reach and his grasp for educational 
opportunities . 

This study will deal with the first three parts of 
the problem. 

An Analysis of Educational Aspiration 

Concern has been expressed by educators, legislators, 
and development planners over the apparently low educa- 
tional aspirations, rates of college attendance, and ed- 
ucational attainment of the citizens of Vermont. 

example : 

Nearly 40% of Vermont adults 25 years of 
age and over do not have high school 
education (1960 census). 

41.2% of Vermont adults 25 years of age 
and over do not have high school educa- 
tion (1970 census) . 

In 1972 (latest year for which figures are 
available) 38.41 of the high school grad- 
uates continued their education in colleges 
or universities J, whereas the average for 
the nation is about 54%. 

-5- 
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There are at least two contrary and conflicting 
views sta'.ed v/ith respect to the 'iction that should be 
taken. The assumption is made, by some, that the attain- 
ment of post- secondary education will provide the individ- 
ual v/ith greater opportunities for personal development, 
economic succcsS; and social mobility. The action called 
for is the development of policies which will provide 
every qualified individual with equal opportunity to ob- 
tain the education he wants. 

On the other hand, critics suggest that higher levels 
of education are not necessary for success and that oppor- 
tunities for personal success lie within the individual. 
It follows from the critics^ position that opportunities 
for higher education are already equally available to all. 
Further^ if individuals do not take advantage o£ the educa- 
tional opportunities which oxist. their personal values 
and priorities should be respected and that efforts should 
not be made to increase school and college attendance by 
offering unusual incentives. 

Undoubtedly^ both of these arguments are too simplistic. 
There is considerable evidence^ however, to show that the 
aspirations of individuals, their attainments, and their 
socio-economic success are all affected by their income 
classifications, educational backgrounds of parents^ the 
kind of school which they attend, and rural and urban back- 
grounds in a systematic fashion. In other words^ those 
that have get more and those that haven't get less. How 
much less and why this is so are two of the questions this 
study is attempting to assess. 

In addition, it has been noted that the effects of 
such social forces are less important often than the 
individual's own perception of his success and worth and 
the values he has developed through his own interaction 
with his immediate environment. The effects of discussion 
with and encouragement from his own friends and family as 
well as teachers tend to affect more strongly his perceptions 
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of himself as a student and the aspirations to which he 
holds than do the social structural conditions of the 
world around him such as seX;, family income, socio- 
economic status, or the location of his home be it on 
a farm or in the city. This study has attempted to 
assess the impact of all of these factors in a model 
which describes the strength of each factor and the 
mechanism by which or through which it acts on the 
levels of educational aspiration of Vermont high 
school students. 

A. A Description of the Research : 

How the Data was Collected 

A random cluster sample of ten of the sixty- 
six public high schools of Vermont was selected 
for information collection. All students in 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 were surveyed on a 
written questionnaire . (The names of the sample 
schools are not included in this report in order 
to assure anonymity,) The distributions of the 
sample by sex> by grade, and by school are included 
in Tables 1, 2, and 3. Only students in attendance 
on the day the questionnaire was administered were 
included in the sample. a ^ 

Research Approach 

The method of analysis chosen for this por- 
tion of the study is variously called path analy- 
sis, multiple regression, and model building. 
It is particularly useful when the purpose of the 
research is to explain complex effects of many 
variables. This multivariate analysis allows the 




A technical report of the background of related research, 
development of the model, the methodology of the sampling 
the statistical analysis is available for those who would 
wish to study the research in detail. 



researcher to study the simultaneous effects of 
many forces on one or more factors of particular 
importance. For example, in this case we are 
interested in the effects of family income, 
rural/urban residence^ sex , the influence of 
high school friends, parents, and teachers^ 
career choice, and the availability of informa- 
tion upon the individual's feelings about him- 
self as a student and the values which he holds 
for post- secondary education as well as his 
expectations for continuing education beyond 
high school, 

A model of the process of development of 
educational aspirations v/as created indicating 
the paths of interaction among and between the 
variables suggested by prior research and sug- 
gestions from educators in high schools and 
colleges. The model which resulted from the 
testing of the interaction paths fellows in 
Diagram 1, For purpose of easy identification 
of the variables, shorthand research names 
identify the individual factors 

The uncontrolled effects of the various 
factors included in the model were tested^ 
prior to the development of the re.gression 
model, by the usual methods of cross- 
tabulations and correlation. The signifi- 
cant results of the cross- tabulations are 
described in the next section. 

VJhat We Have Learned 

Contrary to our expectations, the aspira- 
tions of Vermont high school students were found 
to be much higher than the continuation rates 
of students beyond high school suggested. Al- 
though the continuation rates over the years 
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1965 to 1972 were in ^^.11 forms of post- 

secondary education, aspiration rates for all 
high school students indicated that 68,9% ex- 
pected to take some further training beyond 
high school- Sex does make a difference, how- 
ever, for the aspiration rates of girls were 
found to be 69. IS and for boys 64.5% (see Table 
8), No differences in students' expectations 
for further training beyond high school were 
shown for freshmen, sophomores^ juniors, or 
senior^. In terms of years of training planned 
beyond high school^ girls planned fewer years 
(45.3% two years or less for girls and 39.9% 
for boys). Even at the high school levels more 
boys than girls planned more tlian four years 
or post-graduate training (17,6% for boys, 12,9% 
for girls) • 

Of those students that plan to continue their 
education, 31,4?; hope to attend a university. 
The next most popular kind of institution is 
the two-year college (27.81) followed by the 
four-year college (17%) and trade schools (12%) . 
Apprenticeships and the armed services appear 
to be equally popular ways of getting further 
training (4,7%) . 

The choice of a career goal, ai^ might be 
expected, is apparently made as a student moves 
through his high school career (59,4% of fresh- 
men and 70.71 of seniors reported that they had 
chosen a definite career). Of the total sample, 
63.9% agreed that they had chosen a definite 
career^ while 36.1% disagreed, A similar pat- 
tern was shown in discussion of educational 
plans with parents (61.1% of freshmen stating 
they had discussed their plans with parents and 
83.2% of seniors similarly said yes). In the 
total sample of those responding to this 
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quest ion^ 68,3% of the boy? and 75.5% of the 
girls said 'yes'. Discussion of educational 
plans with teachers ?:etained the same pattern 
by sex and grade lovely but v/ith much lower 
percentages (54 . 7% of Zlie .sample said they 
had discussed their educati")nal plans with 
their teachers) . 

The availability of enough information for 
making a decision about future educational 
plans differed significantly for boys and girlSo 
Of the males, 43.2%, as opposed to 38,3% of the 
femciles felt there was enough information avail- 
able. As might be expected, only 31.2% of the 
freshmen as opposed to 69.7% of the seniors 
felt enough information was available. (Table G ). 

Both boys and girls perceived that they were 
encouraged to continue their education beyond high 
school by parents and teachers (significant adulti") 
in the same proportion. Two thirds of the sample 
felt so encouraged. The surv;,;y shows that the 
perceptions of encouragement increabe over the 
grades (S9.3% for ifreshraen and 75.4% for seniors). 
When it came to encouragement fron friends, how- 
ever, the differences between the sexes were con- 
siderable. Of the hoys, 33.4%, and 41.6% for 
girls felt their friends had encouraged them to 
continue. In exactly the same way, encouragement 
from friends changed from 33.6% for freshmen to 
50.7% for seniors (Table? ). 

In response to the question asking whether 
they plan to continue in Vermont, 40.8% of stu- 
dents planning to continue their education said 
'*no'^, 59.2% said ^'yes'\ However, those planning 
to continue their education in Vermont rose from 
ERsIC 55. 9% at the freshman level to 63.6% at the 

™"°" senior level • 
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Studcnts' perceptions o£ their ovm high school 
achievement indicate that the performance of 
girls in school is significantly better than 
boys (14.6% of the girls indicating their usual 
high school grade was C or belov/^ as compared 
to 32% of the boys). Although differences in 
achievement by grade level were not significant, 
it is interesting to note that 16,8% of the 
seniors felt their usual high school mark was 
an A as compared to less than 10% of any other 
grade. 

The ability of parents to support the educa- 
tional plans of students was not perceived dif- 
ferently by boys than girls, however, the per- 
ceived level of support did differ significantly 
with respect to grade level —"freshmen having 
greater expectations of their parents' ability 
to support their educational plans than their 
senior counterparts. The percentage of those who 
expected their parents could support their plans 
financially completely remained fairly constant 
across the grades • The greatest change was in the 
number of students who felt their parents could 
support about half of the cost of educational 
plans. The percentage fell from 40,9% of the 
freshmen to 27,7% of seniors and the percentage 
of students who thought their parents could vol 
support them at all rose from 12% at the freshman 
level to nearly 21% of the seniors (Table K ) . 

Although differences across the grades and 
between the sexes have been shown to be signi- 
ficant on many factors, the most consistent 
determinant appears to be the perceived levels 
of family income. Student achievement, the num- 
ber of close friends planning post-secondary 
education, student perceptions of family support 
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for educational plans^ feelings of academic self- 
worth, plans to graduate from high school, the 
number of years planned beyond high school, the 
kind of institution to be attend jd> the estab- 
lishment of a career goal, the discussion of 
educational plans with parents, teachers and 
friends, perceived encouragement from parents, 
teachers and friends, college attendance of par- 
ents and siblings, are all consistently and sig- 
nificantly related to perceived levels of family 
income . 

How We Brought the Findings Together 

However, simply because the income factor 
has this consistent and significant effect on 
all of these variables, does not guarantee that 
income is, in fact, the direct cause of aspira- 
tion. In order to test the simultaneous effects 
of perception of family income and other impor- 
tant variables, we developed the regression model 
of the variables presented in Diagram 1. V/e 
found from our model, that the most crucial fac- 
tors are: (1) the influence of close high school 
friends (peers) and (2) parents and teachtrs. 

Because the influence of close high school 
friends and parents/teachers are such direct 
and significant variables, aspiration rates can 
be most effectively changed by favoring these 
variables and not the income or rural/urban 
variables. 



. 1/j 

• Mhat the I lode 1 S hows . 

The model shows that the influences of significant 
adults and peers Ciircctly affect the student.* s achieve - 
ment, academic self ^v/orth^ and the values v;hich the 
student holds for post secondary education » In addition 
the effects are cumulative because of the direct effect 
of thcr>e variables on the educational aspirations of the 
student. 

I-iost inportant, in light of the apparent effects 
of family income on the individual variables,- is the 
relative impotence of student perceptions of family in-- 
come in explaining educational aspirations. In addition, 
although sex was relatively uniinportant in explaining 
aspirations when other interacting factors were not 
controlled^ the effects of sex becaiae significant^ 
direct and negative shov7ing that girls' aspirations 
are., in fact., lower than boys^ . Moreover the model 
shov;s that girls have a systematic advantage over- boys 
in high school achievement. 
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II An Analysis of Post Secondary Continuation Rates 

An analysis of the continuation rates of high 
school students provides a basis for comparison of 
aspirations. The continuat* n rates for the sample 
schools and the total of the public high schools for 
the 1972 graduating class are compared below: 

Total Cont. Cent, other I Cont. 

Grads Coll (%) Post 

Secondary 

Sample schools 779 295(37.9) 39 (42.8) 

Total schools 7519 2884(38.4) 389 (43.5) 

These continuation rates of i-aiiiplc iichools and 
the public high schools arc quite similar. An average 
continuation rate for the years 1965-1972 is approx- 
imately 49.4% for all forms of post secondary education. 
(See Table 20) 

The continuation rates for college and universities, 
including junior colleges; have been relatively consis- 
tent during the same 1965-72 period averaging 40.6%. 
There has been a dramatic decrease, however, in the 
percentage of students attending post secondary edu- 
Ccvtion other than college and university from 12.7% in 
1965 to 5.2% in 1972, In spite of increases in numbers 
of graduates from 6256 in 1965 to 7519 in 1972 the de- 
crease in continuation other than college and university 
represents a decrease in actual numbers from 796 to 389. 
(See Table 21) 

In terms of aspiration rates from the current study 
there is a co:;siderable disparity between student as- 
pirations and actual college attendance. There is also 
a reasonable assumption that the most valid comparison 
year would be the 1972 graduating class. In this case 
the disparity between the aspirations of youth and actual 

T-rJ^r- college attendance is increased, 68.9% vs 38.4%. 
hHJL 
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Currently available data does not provide the 
answer to why the disparity between aspirations and 
attendance exists, i:owever, there is one rather 
obvious reason, the high rat-^s of tuition in the state 
colleges and university. Another financial deterrent 
is also likely to have a great impact on attendance 
but not on aspirations and that is the cost of housing, 
food and dormitory living for the student who cannot 
live at home while attending school. More accurate 
data with regard to student costs and reasons for 
non-attendance is required to better understand the 
disparity between the student's educational reach and 
gra sp . 
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TABLE 1 ~ Distribution of Sample by School 



School 


A 


203 


School 


B 


300 


School 


C 


415 


School 


D 


93 


School 


E 


180 


School 


F 


137 


School 


G 


283 


School 


H 


112 


School 


I 


398 


School 


0 


804 
N = 2925 



TABLE 2 — . Distribution nf Sample by Sex 



Male 

Femal e 

No Response 



1472 
1451 
2 



N = 2925 

TABLE 3 ■— Distribution of Sample by Grade 



Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

No Response 



860 
814 
706 
532 
13 

N = 2925 



% 

6.9 
10.3 
14.2 

3.2 

6.2 

4.7 

9.7 

3.8 

13.6 

27.5 
100.0^ 



% 

50.3 
49.6 
.1 

100.0 



% 

29,4 
27.8 
24.1 
18.2 

.4 

100.0^ 



A- Do not sum to 100% due to rounding errors. 
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TABLE 4 ~ Distribution of Sample by Perceived Achievement Level 

_%_ 

D or Fail 40 1.4 

C or Incomplete 635 21.7 

B or Pass 1916 65.5 

A 297 10.2 

No Response 37 1.3 

N = 2925 100.0^ 



TABLE 5 — Distribution of Sample by the Number of Close Friends 
Planning to Continue Education Beyond High School 



None 


324 


11.1 


One 


233 


8.0 


Two 


354 


12.1 


Three 


361 


12.3 


Four 


277 


9.5 


More than Four 


1300 


44.4 


No Response 


76 


2.6 




N = 2925 


100.0 



TABLE 6 — Distribution of Sample by Place of Residence 

% 



Rural -farm 482 16.5 

Rural Non-farm 1243 42.5 

Suburban 973 33.3 

Urban 185 6.3 

No Response 42 1.4 

r-n?^- N = 2925 100.0 
hKJC 
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TABLE 7 -- Distribution of Sample by Perceived Family Income 

% 

Low 264 9.0 
Middle 2351 80.7 
High 253 8.6 
No Response 47 1.6 



N = 2925 



100.0^ 



TABLE 8 — Distribution of Sample by Level of Educational Aspiration 
Number of Years of Education Planned Beyond High School 



No Training Beyond 
High School 

One Year 

Two Years 

Three Years 

Four Years 



909 
244 
615 
91 
758 



More than Four Years 308 
N = 2925 



31.1 

8.3 
21.0 

3.1 

25.9 

10.5 
100.0^ 



31.1 



68.8 



39 



60 



TABLE 9 •— Distribution of Sample by Perceived Influence of Significant 
Others 



No one 1650 

Family 747 

High School Friends 224 

Teachers 111 

Others 193 
N = 2925 



56.4 

25.5 

7.7 

3.8 

6.6 
100.0 



56.4 



43.6 



81 



18 
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TABLE 10 — Distribution of Sample by the Establishment of Career Goal 

% 

No Career Goal 1013 34.6 

Career Goal Decided. 1793 61.3 

No Response 119 4.1 

N = 2925 100.0 



TABLE 11 — Distribution of Sample by Discussion of Educational Plans 
With Parents 



No 766 26.2 

Yes 1949 66.6 

No Response 210 7.2 

N = 2925 100.0 



TABLE 12 — Distribution of Sample by Discussion of Educational Plan 
With Teachers 



No 1190 40.7 

Yes 1432 49.0 

No Response 303 10.4 

N = 2925 100. OA 



TABLE 13 — Distribution of Sample by Discussion of Educational Plan- 
With Friends 

% 



No 750 25.6 

Yes 1903 65.1 

No Response 272 9.3 

N = 2925 100.0 
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TABLE 14 -- Distribution of Sample by the Availability of Information 
for Making a Decision about Future Educational Plans 







% 


No 


1694 


57.9 


Yes 


1168 


39.9 


No Response 


63 


2.2 




N = 2925 


100.0 



TABLE 15 Distribution of Sample by Perceived Parental Encouragement 
to Continue Education Beyond High School 







0^ 

A) 


No 


941 


32.2 


Yes 


1890 


64.6 


No Response 


94 


3.2 




N = 2925 


100.0 



TABLE 16 — Distribution of Sample by Perceived Encouragement (by 
Friends) to Continue Education Beyond High School 



No 1636 55.9 

Yes 980 33.5 

No Response 309 10.6 

N = 2925 100.0 
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TABLE 17 -- Distribution of Sample on Academic Self Worth Scale by Sex 



Value 


Male 


Femal e 




0 


2 


Z 


• 1 


1 


12 


J 




z 


22 


13 


1.^ 


3 


40 


27 


O Q 
C,3 


4 


78 


52 


A A 


5 


109 


62 




c 
0 


148 


117 


9.1 


7 


185 


162 


11-9 


8 


202 


207 


14.0 


9 


211 


218 


14.7 


10 


198 


248 


15.3 


11 


163 


204 


12.6 


12 


102 


132 


8.0 




1472 


1451 


100.0 



N = 2923 




t— Not all respondents answered all items. 



J 



TABLE 18 — Distribution of Sample on Academic Self Worth Scale by 
Family Income 



Value 


Low 


Middle 


High 


% 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


6 


11 


1 


5.6 


2 


5 


24 


3 


1.1 


3 


14 


50 


2 


2.3 


4 


17 


105 


5 


4.4 


5 


23 


129 


13 


5.7 


6 


27 


213 


21 


9.1 


7 


32 


279 


29 


11.8 


8 


34 


338 


33 


14.1 


9 


34 


349 


40 


14.7 


10 


39 


356 


50 


15.5 


11 


19 


310 


34 


12.6 


12 




196 


22 


8.1 




264 


2361 


253 





N = 2878 
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TABLE 19 — Distribution of Sample on Value Held for Post Secondary 
Education by Sex 



Value 


Male 


Female 


% 


0 


20 


11 


1.1 


1 


48 


33 


2.8 


2 


86 


50 


4.7 


3 


84 


67 


5.2 


4 


86 


90 


6.0 


5 


127 


108 


8.0 


6 


145 


138 


9.7 


7 


171 


192 


12.4 


8 


210 


192 


13.8 


9 


224 


224 


15.3 


10 


162 


229 


13.4 


U 


109 


117 


7.7 




1472 


1451 


100.0 



N = 2923"'' 
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*^TABLE A — Level of Educational Aspiration by Sex 

Male I'^emale 

One Year 104 (10. 5) I'+O (12.1) 22k (12. l) 

Tvfo Years 292 (29.^+) 323 (31.6) 615 (30.5) 

Three Years ^4-8 ( 4.8) 43 ( 4.2) 91 ( 4.5) 

Four Years 375 (37-7) 383 (37-5) 758 (37.6) 

Mrre than Four 175 (17.6) 132 (12.9) 307 (15.2) 

994 (49.3) 1021 (50.7) N= 2015 
TABLE E ■— Type of Institution Chosen by bex 





Hale 


Female 






Apprenticeship 


67 (6.6) 


28 (2.7) 


95 


( ^.7) 


Trade School 


137 (13.5) 


107 (10.5) 


244 


(12.0) 


Two Year Colleges 


247 (24.4) 


318 (31.1) 


565 


(27.8) 


Foior Year Colleges 


157 (15.5) 


189 (18.5) 


346 


(17.0) 


University 


311 (30.6) 


329 (32.2) 


640 


(31.4) 


Other 


19 (1.9 ) 


33 ( 3.2) 


52 


(2.6) 




1015 (49.8) 


1022 (50.2) 


H = 2037 



TABLE C — Enough Information by Grade 

Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 

No 591 (68.7) 5^7 (68.?) 398 (57.9) 158 (30.3) 168^1 (59.1) 

Yes 262 (31.2) 21^9 (31.3) 289 (^2.1) 36^ (69.?) II65 (^0.9) 

84^ (29.6) 796 (27.9) 687 (24.1) 522 (18.2) N - 2949 



* TABLES A - S Percentages given in brackets are column 
percentages except for marginals 



I 

J 
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TABLE D — Encouragement (by parents) by Grade 

Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
•ho 3^+0 (^0.7) 257 (32.7) 203 (30.5) 127 (2^.6) 932 (33.1) 
Yes ^+95 (59.3) 528 (67.3) ^+75 (69.5) 389 (75.^+) I887 (66.9) 

835 (29.6) 785 (27.8) 683 (2^.2) 516 (18.3) = 2819 

TABLE E — Encouragement (by friends) by Sex 

Male Female 
871 (66.6) 763 (58. i^) 163^^ (62.5) 

Yes i^37 (33. i^) 5^3 (^+1.6) 980 (37.5) 
1308 (50.0) 1306 (50.0) iJ = 26li^ 

TABLE F — Encouragement (ty friends) by Grade 

Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
Ho 503 (66. i^) i^93 (69.2) 390 (60.1) 289 (^9.3) I625 (62.i^) 

Yes 255 (33.6) 219 (30.8) 259 (39.9) 2i^6 (50. 7) 979 (37.6) 
758 (29.1) 712 (27.3) 6^9 (2i^.9) ^85 (18.6) H = 260/^. 

TABLE G — Encouragement (by friends) by Perceived Level of x'amily 
Income 

Low Middle High 

lio 165 (67.6) 1327 (62.7) 11^^ (51.8) 1606 (62.2) 

Yes 79 (32. i^) 790 (37.3) I06 (i^8.2) 975 (37.8) 

2hh ( 9.5) 2117 (82.0) 220 ( 8.5) ii = 2581 

TABLE H — To be found on the last page of tables 



) 

J 
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TABLE I ~ 


Achievemen't by 


Family Income 












Low 


Middle 


High 




D 


or 


Fail 


7(2.7) 


29 (1.2) 


• 1 ( 


37 ( 1.3) 


C 


or 


Inc 


80 (30.9) 


^+95 (21.2) 


^5 (18.1) 


620 (21.8) 


B 


or 


Pass 


151 (58.3) 


1588 (68.0) 


155 (62.2) 


189i^ (66.6) 


A 






21 ( 8.1) 


225 ( 9.6) 


'^8 (19.3) 


29^^ (10.3) 








259 ( 9.1) 


2337 (82.1) 


2/+9 (8.8 ) 





TABLE J — Place of Residence by I'aniily Income 





Low 


iiiddle 


High 






Rural ii'arm 




(2i^.2) 


383 


(16. iO 


29 (11.6) 


i^76 


(16.7) 


Rural lion-farm 


127 


(^8.5) 


992 


(^2.5) 


109 (i^3.^) 


1228 


(i^3.2) 


Suburban 


53 


(20.2) 


811 


(3i^.8) 


9^ (37.5) 


958 


(33.7) 


Urban 


18 


( 6.9) 


li^6 


( 6.3) 


19 ( 7.6) 


183 


( 6.i^) 




262 


( 9.2) 


2332 


(82.0) 


251(8.8) 







TABLE K — Support by ^''amily Income 





Low 


Hiddle 


High 




ifot at all 


122 (i^6.9) 


25i^ (11.1) 


35 (1^.0) 


Ml (li^.6) 


Less than Half 


76 (29.2) 


i^67 (20.3) 


19 ( 7.6) 


562 (20.0) 


About Half 


30 (11.5) 


96i^ (i^2.0) 


58 (23.2) 


1052 (37.5) 


All 


32 (12.3) 


612 (2^.6) 


138 (55.2) 


782 (27.9) 




260 ( 9.3) 


2297 (81.8) 


250 ( 8.9) 





J 



TABLE L — Plans to Graduate from High School by Jamily Income 



Low 


fiiddle 


High 








no 19 (7.2) 


1^ ( 3.1) 


9 ( 3.6) 


102 ( 3.5) 




Yes 2i^5 (92.8) 


2287 (96.9) 


244 (96.^+) 


2776 (96.5) 




26i^ ( 9.2) 


2361 (82.0) 


253 ( 8.8) 


K = 2878 






TABLE M — Level of Educational Aspiration by 


Family Income 








Low 


liiddle 


High 






One Year 


31 (20.1) 


196(11.8) 


17 ( 9.1) 




(12.2^ 


Two Years 


^8 (31.2) 


520 (31.4) 


(23.5) 


612 


(3o;6) 


Three Years 


8 ( 5.2) 


76 ( i^.6) 


7 ( 3.7) 


91 


( ^.6) 


Four Years 


39 (25.3) 


6M(38.7) 


68 (36. i^) 


748 


(37=5) 


Kore than 


20 (18.2) 


223(13.5) 


51 (27.3) 


302 


(15-i; 


?our 












15^ ( 7.7) 


1656 (82.9) 


187 ( 9.^) 


1! 


= 1995 



TABLE I'l' ~ Type of Educational 


Institution Chosen 


by Family 


Income 




Low 


liiddle 




High 




Apprenticeship 


9 ( 5.8) 


83 ( 5.0) 


3 


( 1.6) 


95 ( ^.7) 


Trade School 


26 (16.8) 


187 (11.2) 


29 


(15.^) 


242 (12,0) 


Two Year College 


^5 (29.0) 


^11 (28. i^) 


39 


(20.7) 


561 (27,8) 


Four Year College 


18 (11.6) 


287 (17.1) 


37 


(18.1) 


339 (16,8) 


University 


39 (25.2) 


521 (31.1) 


76 


(40.4) 


636 (31.5) 


Other 


4 ( 2.6) 


44 ( 2.6) 


4 


(2.1) 


52 ( 2.6) 




155 ( 7.7) 


1676 (83.0) 


188 


( 9.3) 


il = 2019 
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TABLE 0 — Host Important Influence in Plans by x^'amily Income 



i;o one 


109 (50.0) 


979 ^+8.7) 


102 (^+6.^) 


1190 (i^8.6) 


Family 


^+8 (^2.0) 


610 (30.^+) 


77 (35.0) 


735 (30.0) 


Friends 


26 (11.9) 


17^+ ( 8.7) 


21 ( 9.5) 


221 ( 9.0) 


Teachers 


13 ( 6.0) 


91 ( ^.5) 


6 ( 2.7) 


110 ( i^.5) 


Others 


22 (10.1) 


155 ( ^.7) 


1/+ ( 6.i^) 


191 ( 7.8) 




218 ( 8.9) 


2009 (82.1) 


220 ( 9.0) 


N = Zkk-7 



TABLE P — Educational Plans Discussed (with Parents) by Family Income 

Low Middle High 

110 106 i^-jA) 596 (27.1) (20.3) 750 (28.0) 

Yes 138 (56.6) 1600 (72.9) 189 (79.7) 1927 (72.0) 

2^■l^ ( 9.1) 2196 (82.0) 237 ( 8.9) N= 2677 



TABLE Q — Educational Plans Discussed (with Teachers) by Family Income 

Low I-iiddle High 

:fo 129 (5^.^) 9^8 (1^.6) 95 i^Z.o) 1172 (i^5.3) 

Yes 108 (i^5.6) II78 {33A) 131 (58. 0) l/vl7 (5^.7) 

237 ( 9.2) 2126 (82.1) 226 ( 8.7) ■-. N. = 2589 
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TABLE R — Educational Plans Discussed (with Friends) by Family Income 

Low fliddle High 

iio 9^ (39.7) 580 (7.6.9) 61 (26.9) 735 (28.1) 

Yes li^3 (60.3) 1573 (73.1) 166 (73.1) 1882 (71.9) 

237 ( 9.1) 2153 (82.3) 227 ( 8.7) W = 2617 
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TABLE S — Encouragement to Continue (from Parents) by family Income 

Low iiiddle High 

1:0 115 (U4.7) 739 (32.3) 68 (27.9) 922 (33.0) 

Yes 1/+2 (55.3) 1553 (67.8) 176 (72.1) 1871 (67.0) 
257 ( 9.2) 2292 (82.1) 2/+/+ ( 8.7) N= 2793 



TABLE H — Academic Self-W 

Low Academic Self-lJorth 
High Academic Self -Worth 



I by i^amily Income 

Low Iiiddle 

126 (i^7.7) 533 (22.6) 

138 (52.3) 1828 (77A) 



High 

i^i^(l7.^) 703 {2)\.W) 
209(82.6) 2175(75.6) 
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